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INTERVIEWEE ; 


RUTK  S,  BROWN 


INTERVIEWERS:  ROBERT  ANDERSON  AND  HAROLD  LONGTON 

ANDERSON :  This  is  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Brown. 

BROWN ;  Put  an  S  in  there. 

ANDERS  ON ;  Browns? 

BROWN :  Ruth  S.  Brown. 

ANDERS  ON :  Ruth  S.  Brown,  216  Third  Avenue,  fifth  of  July, 
1973  for  the  Oral  History  Department  of  Joliet  Junior 
College  by  Robert  W.  Anderson  and  Harold  R.  Longton.  0  K 
Mrs.  Brown,  first  of  all,  when  were  you  born? 

/ 

BROWN :  October  7,  1948,  right  across  the  street. 

"\ 

ANDERSON :  What  were  your  first  memories  of  this  neighbor¬ 

hood? 

BROWN :  My  grandmother.  Right  here  it  was  always  Grandma. 

ANDERSON :  What  was  she  like? 

BROWN :  She  was  wonderful.  I’m  trying  to  think,  I  had  one 

of  her  pictures,  the  early  times.  I  don't  know  where  it 
is  now.  She  was  a  typical  women  of  that  date.  Her  hair 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  her  head.  Of  course,  in  those  days 
there  was  a  wooden  sidewalk  right  along  the  edge  of  the 
house  there,  made  with  two  by  fours  and  boards  nailed  down 
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The  street  was,  of  course,  just  dirt.  Used  to  have  a 
sprinkler  at  one  time  that  sprinkled  these  streets.  When 
I  could  just  crawl,  so  they  told  me,  I  crawled  across  the 
street;  I  was  mad  because  my  Aunt  wouldn’t  pick  me  up  be¬ 
cause  I  was  muddy  (laughter)  But  I  never  lived  it  down. 

ANDERSON :  How  did  your  parents  or  grandparents,  come  to 
this  area?  I  mean  how  long  has  your  family  been  here? 

BROWN :  My  grandmother  came  from  Mount  Peter  Vermont.  I 

don’t  know  just  the  date.  They  came  down  tire  canal.  Lock- 
port  and  Plainfield  were  older  than  Joliet.  There  was  a 
stone  house  that  they  had  just  pulled  down  for  this  new 
bridge  where  they  lived.  My  Aunt  was  born  there  in  ’61, 

ANDERSON :  So  this  is  Lockport  that  you  are  talking  about? 

BROWN ;  Yes. 

ANDERSON :  They  came  down  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal? 

BROWN :  Now  whether  it  was  .  .  .  probably  horse  drawn  be¬ 

cause  that  was  then  the  method.  They  settled  on  a  farm 
between  Lockport  and  Plainfield.  Then  on  my  grandmother’s 
16th  birthday,  she  and  grandpa  were  married.  They  all 
married  young  in  those  days.  She  lived  in  this  house  until 
1915,  when  she  died.  It  wasn’t  built  right  away,  because, 
well,  young  folks  weren’t  any  different,  didn’t  have  any 
more  money  then,  maybe  not  as  much  as  they  have  today. 

ANDERSON :  Do  you  have  any  recollections  or  knowledge  of 

your  family  before  that,  before  Vermont? 
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BROWN :  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  The  only  thing  my  grand¬ 

mother  was  not  one  to  discuss  too  many  things,  but  once 
in  awh-ile  I  would  work  on  her.  When  I  was  in  JT,  I  would 
get  her  to  tell  me  a  few  things.  She  used  to  tell  me  about 
looking  out  through  the  roof  in  spots.  I  suppose  it  was 
between  the  boards,  and  seeing  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and 
how  bright  they  all  were,  That  was  the  condition  of 
living.  That's  why  they  cane  West  from  the  East.  That  was 
in  Vermont. 

ANDERSON ;  The  West  was  a  big  opportunity  then? 

BROWN :  Oh,  they  really  were  going  West.  But  grandfather 

was  a  carpenter.  In  those  days,  the  carpenter  covered 
trim  work,  and  carving,  brigde  building.  It  covered  all 
lines  of  carpenter  work. 

"\ 

ANDERSON ;  Were  they  married  before  they  moved  here,  or 
after? 

BROWN ;  Oh  no,  they  were  married  on  the  fifth  of  July,  the 
day  after  her,  I  said  on  her  sixteenth  birthday,  it  wasn't, 
it  was  the  day  after. 

ANDERSON :  Today  would  have  been  their  anniversary. 

BROWN :  Yes. 

ANDERSON ;  Did  your  grandfather  ever  tell  you  anything  about 
the  Civil  War? 


BROWN; 


Oh  sure,  I  used  to  sit  on  his  knee,  but  I  can't 
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remember.  I  was  only  little,  real  little,  when  he  used  to 
tell  them.  The  part  that  was  always  spoke  of,  was  the  fact 
that  he  came  from  a  large  family  and  he  never  touched  a  drop 
of  liquor  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

ANDERSON :  Is  that  why  he  went  to  war? 

BROWN:  Yes. 

ANDERS  ON :  I  see.  This  was  in  Chicago? 

BROWN :  That  was  in  Chicago  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and 

Richards.  I  guess  they  called  them  saloons,  I  don't  think 
they  called  them  anything  else.  My  Aunt,  my  Mother's 
Sister,  told  me  more.  Of  course,  I  was  pretty  small  when 
Grampa  died,  hut  the  only  thing  that  I  could  remember  of 
him  was  that  he  was  a  salesman  for  the  Hammond  Packing 
Company  out  of  Chicago.  He  was  very,  very  much  for  child- 
ren  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  and  I  didn't  keep  mine  shut 
at  the  table  .[laughter].  There  never  was  a  mouth  full  of 
food  without  blessing.  He  was  at  our  table  when  he'd  go 
through  on  his  route,  and  I  was  yacking.  And  this  I 
definitely  remember,  "Children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard."  Well,  I  had  to  shut  up  Ilaughter],  and  you  didn't 
start  talking  afterwards.  That  was  for  grownups.  I  don't 
mean  he  was  brutal  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  as  long  as  he  lived.  That  was  just  one  of  his 
ways.  As  far  as  telling  of  the  war,  possibly  if  I  had  been 
with  him  in  later  years,  I  would  have  been  told  more  things, 


. 
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because  my  brother  and  myself  at  that  time  were  the  only 
grandchildren  that  were  there. 
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ANDERSON :  Was  he  an  officer? 

BROWN ;  Now  that  I  don’t  know. 

ANDERSON :  Was  he  involved  in  Greerson’s  raid  by  any  chance? 

Did  he  ride  south  with  Colonel  Greerson? 

BROWN ;  Now  that  I  don’t  know.  I  know  he  was,  from  what  my 
aunt  has  told  me,  in  a  big  battle. 

ANDERSON ;  I’ll  have  to  check  that  out.  I  was  interested 
because  Colonel  Greerson  was  from  Illinois.  You  must  have 
heard  of  him  and  his  famous  raid  to  the  South  there.  He  took 
the  First  Illinois,  but  I  don’t  remember  whether  he  took  the 
Ninth  or  not.  I’ll  have  to  check  on  that. 

BROWN :  The  Ninth,  of  course,  was  out  of  Chicago. 

ANDERSON :  They  were  cavalry.  It  was  a  big  thing  back  then 

to  ride  cavalry. 

BROWN ;  That’s  all  there  was,  you  might  say.  It  was  that  or 
Inf  an try . 

ANDERSON :  What  about  your  schooling?  What  was  the  first 

school?  Could  you  trace  the  history  of  your  education  all 
the  way? 

/ 

BROWN ;  I  started  at  Woodlawn  School  over  here  on  Whitley 
Avenue,  I  went  there  and  also  went  to  a  one-room  country 
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school  out  on.  .  .do  you  know  where  you  turn  off  of  Han- 
hattan  Road  and  go  up  over  the  J  tracks  to  go  to  the  golf 
club.  .  .  Well,  I  think  they’ve  taken  the  old  stone  building 
down,  hut  my  Aunt  taught  there.  Then  in  later  years  they 
built  this  wooden  school,  and  that  I  remember  very,  very 
well.  We  had  a  teacher  by  the  name  of  Miss  Greenwood. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  at  2:30  there  was  no  more  school  work 
done.  You  had  a  memory  gem  that  you  were  supposed  to  know 
for  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

LONGTON :  A  memory  gem? 

BROWN :  Gem,  g-e-m.  It  was  just  a  couple  of  lines.  We  were 

all  little  kids,  that’s  all.  By  that  time  I  was  eight  years 
old  was  all  I  was,  and  the  only  one  of  the  twenty-six  letters 
that  I  can  recall  now  is  for  the  letter  "T"  "Trifles  make 
perfection,  but  perfection  is  no  trifle."  We  all  got  pun¬ 
ished  because  didn't  any  of  us  know,  and  we  had  a  little 
rostrum  just  about  like  that  in  the  school  in  those  days. 

And  the  teacher's  desk  was  open  underneath.  It  wasn't  very 
big,  but  that’s  where  I  had  to  sit  and  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  kids  on  this  long  bench.  I  got  cracked  over  the  head  be¬ 
cause  I  made  faces  at  them  [laughter].  I  never  forgot  it, 
hut  she  was.  .  .  Of  course,  as  I’ve  said,  my  family,  my 

Aunt  taught  school.  My  father  taught  school.  His  brother 
taught  school  and  married  a  teacher,  and  they  said  from  the 
time  I  could  talk,  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  which  I  was. 
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ANDERSON ;  We  were  talking  to  two  other  people  who  wanted 
to  be  teachers,  too. 

BROWN :  Is  that  so?  Well,  your  teaching  job  is  entirely 

different  today. 

L  0  N  G  T  0  N  :  After  you  left  the  school,  tire  one- room  school, 
approximately  Irow  old  were  you?  WTiere  did  you  go  after  that? 

BROWN ;  When  we  went  there,  we  had  our  big  flood  here  in 
Joliet,  in  June  of  1902,  and  it  was  after  that,  that  we  moved. 
They  rented  what  they  could  get  for  living  quarters,  because 
of  the  wreckage  and  all  that  was  done  by  the  flood.  I  don’t 
know  whether  my  parents  moved  over  out  of  the  East  side,  up 
the  hill,  but  that  part  is  just  a  blank.  As  far  as  where  I 
went  to  school,  my  brother  and  I  were  going  to  what  is  Murrand 
Street  School  in  1906,  but  the  time  in-between  I  don’t  remember 
anything  at  all  about.  The  teacher  wlro  had  been  our  principal 
at  the  Murrand  School,  went  to  ’Frisco.  So  she  wrote  letters 
to  her  class  and  told  about  the  fire  in  1906,  and  how  things 
were,  but  other  than  that,  I  don’t  know. 

ANDERSON :  That's  OK.  No  problem  there.  There  will  probably 

be  some  questions  we  ask  that  maybe  you  wouldn't  remember. 
There’s  no  problem  with  it. 

BROWN :  But  that  was  in  1906  and  in  1907  we  came  over  here. 

My  mother  was  taken  to  the  hospital  to  die.  We  were  brought 
over  here  and  have  been  here  ever  since  March  of  1907. 

ANDERSON :  When  did  you  graduate  from  high  school? 
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BROWN:  1912 

ANDERSON :  From  where? 

BROWN :  JT  "TEE  place!"  You  folks,  all  of  you  can’t  begin 

to  come  up  to  the  JT  of  that  time.  IlaughterJ 

ANDERSON :  What  made  it  that  way? 

BROWN :  (brings  out  her  yearbook) 

ANDERSON :  So  you’ve  got  your  yearbook? 

BROWN :  Those  were  our  class  colors  and  all  the  speeches  and 
everything.  There  are  not  very  many  l£ft  in  our  class  alive 
anymore . 

ANDERSON :  Do  you  still  have  reunions? 

BROWN :  No,  the  last  one  we  had  was  our  fiftieth.  You've 

heard  of  this  Richard  B.  Vance  the  head  of  the  office  in  the 
Em co  building?  Well,  Dick  picked  up  the  ticket  for  every¬ 
one.  We  had  way  over  a  hundred.  There  was  way  over  that  in 
attendance  from  all  over  the  country. 

LONGTON :  How  many  graduated  in  you  class? 

BROWN :  I  think  I’m  right  in  saying  about  129. 

LONGTON ;  That  many  were  still  alive. 

BROWN :  That  would,  of  course,  include  husbands  and  wives. 

Dick  has  passed  on.  Do  you  know  of  Mel  Gray  the  lawyer? 
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LONGTON;  No,  I  don’t,  no. 

BROWN :  Well,  he  was  one  of  the  class.  • 

ANDERSON ;  And  what  did  you  do  right  after  graduating? 

Where  did  you  go  to  work?  What  did  you  do? 

BROWN ;  I  went  to  work  in  a  grocery  store  for  five  dollars 
a  week  because  I  wasn’t  old  enough  to  get  my  teacher’s 
certificate  at  the  opening  of  school. 

ANDERSON ;  How  old  did  you  have  to  be  for  that? 

BROWN :  Eighteen.  You  had  to  be  eighteen  before  they  would 


issue  a  cc 

,  •  r  •  , 

1  L  -I  I  1  L  ci  L  C  • 

ANDERSON ; 

Then  you  could  teach  with  a  high,  school  degree, 

a  high,  school  diploma? 

"\ 

BROWN ;  Oh  yes,  and  we  only  had  second  grade  certificates, 
and  then  I  think  it  was  the  next  year  the  law  went  through 
for  first  grade.  I  don’t  remember  what  subjects  we  had  to 
fill  in  on,  but  we  got  our  first  grade  certificates. 


ANDERSON : 

I’ve  got  some  questions  here. 

LONGTON : 

Wait.  I  have  a  question. 

ANDERSON : 

Go  ahead . 

LONGTON; 

There  was  a  govenor  of  Illinois,  a  short  man,  died 

in  Joliet. 

.  He  died  at  a  lecture  at  the  old  Rialto.  I  be- 

lieve  it  was  the  Rialto. 


Was  that  the  only  theater  in  town? 
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BROWN;  That  was  THE  one.  That  was  the  showplace. 

LONGTON :  On  the  Boor  wars  he  was  talking,  discussing 

the  Boor  wars  and  the  governor’s  name  was  Autgeld,  John 
Peter  Autgeld. 

BROWN :  I’ve  heard  my  father  mention  that  name. 

LONGTON ;  In  a  good  or  bad  light?  I’m  curious  to  know. 

BROWN :  Well,  that  I  can’t  answer  truthfully. 

LONGTON :  Do  you  remember  his  dying.  He  died  approximately. 

.  .  you  would  have  been  in  high  school,  I  think  at  the  time. 

BROWN ;  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I'll  be  very  honest  about  it, 
boys.  I  couldn't  go  to  a  lot  of  things.  I  was  lucky  to  be 
taken  in  any  my  grandmother  couldn't  stretch  what  little  she 
had  because  there  was  my  father,  my  brother,  and  myself.  In 
1907,  1908  another  son  lost  his  wife  and  he  came  home.  So 

there  weren't  very  many  nickels  or  dimes.  You  went  out  and 
what  you  got.  .  .  Well,  I  know  I  cleaned  porches  on  the  houses 

next  door,  and  I  mean  you  just  didn't  put  water  on  it.  You 
got  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  cleaned  them.  The  little 
wooden  sidewalk  that  went  to  the  back  end  of  the  lot,  you 
scrubbed  that  just  the  same,  too. 

ANDERSON ;  Where  did  the  walk  go  to? 

BROWN ;  Toilet.  IlaughterJ  The  little  house  with  the  moon 


in  the  door . 
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ANDERSON ;  [Laughter!  I  didn*t  know  what  you  meant. 

BROWN:  My  grandmother  would  have  a.  .  .of  course,  she  owned 

the  lot  where  the  house  next  door  is.  And  the  whole  backr 
yard  was  a  garden  for  our  own  use,  and  if  there  was  more  than 
we  could  consume  I  could  dispose  of  it,  sell  it,  which  I 
used  to  do  on  Saturday.  Across  the  street  there  was  a  home 
over  there.  These  people  had  a  boarding  house  that  was  known 
all  over  Joliet.  If  you  ate  at  Dallingtons.'  you  had  food  that 
was  food.  And  they  always  bought.  Of  course,  I  was  never 
called  anything  but  "Little  Ruth"  and  it  erked  me  nearly  to 
death.  I  wasn’t  little,  I  was  tall.  There  weren’t  too 
many  ways  of  earning  any  extra  money,  and,  of  course,  you 
had  all  your  own  books  and  everything.  You  didn’t  rent 
anything.  We  bought  them.  Well,  I  came  across  Gray's 
manual.  Maybe  you  boys  never  took  anything  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  line,  did  you? 

ANDERSON :  No . 

BROWN :  Gray's  manual  wouldn't  mean  anything  to  you  then,  but 

that  was  a  book  that  you  could  file  through  and  work  it  down 
and  identify  I  guess  most  anything  that  grew.  And  we  used  to 
have  field  trips  out  to  Pilcher  Park,  and  the  trees  were  all 
marked  with  the  name  and  specie  and  everything. 

ANDERSON :  What  I'd  like  to  get  into  now  is  your  experiences 

as  a  school  teacher  in  a  one  room  school.  You  see,  both  of 
us,  and  I'm  sure  most  of  our  comrades  out  at  Joliet  Junior 
College  have  never  seen  or  been  in  or  heard  anyone  talk  about 
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a  one-room  school.  So  I  have  some  questions  here.  I’d  like 

( 

to  just  basically  cover  your  daily  routine  as  a  teacher  going 
out  into  the  country  one-room  school.  About  what  time  did 
you  get  up? 

BROWN :  Well,  you  would  be  living  with  someone  in  the  district. 

Your  country  schools  were  two  miles  apart.  They  couldn’t  be 
closer  than  that  according  to  the  laws  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  definitely  one-room  schools.  As  I  say,  you  had  a  little 
rostrum  that  went  clear  across  the  front  of  the  school.  It 
was  raised.  The  floor  was  raised  and  the  slate  beards,  black¬ 
boards,  were  on  the  wall  back  of  the  teacher. 

ANDERS  ON :  Were  they  slate? 

BROWN :  They  were  geniune  slate,  yes,  and  you  used  the  chalk 

and  erasers.  o 

ANDERSON :  How  did  the  chalk  come?  Just  like  it  is  today^ 

small  pieces  or  was  it  big  chunks. 

BROWN :  W & 11,  it  was  a  small  regular.  .  .  well,  they  were 

about  that  length.  I  don’t  remember  exactly,  but  they  were 
just  about  the  same.  I  don’t  think  there's  much  difference 
in  them  now. 

ANDERSON :  How  about  erasers,-  were  they  the  same? 

BROWN :  They  were  felt  pressed  together.  Host  of  the  country 

schools  did  not  have  every  grade  every  year;  they  alternated. 
One  year  maybe  you  would  have  seventh  grade,  the  following 
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year  you  would,  for  the  same  pupils,  have  the  eighth  grade, 
and  it  would  he  that  way  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  eighth 
grade.  Of  course,  in  your  rural  sections,  you  didn’t  have  a 
nine-month  school,  because  the  boys  would  be  out  in  the  fields 
both  at  planting  and  harvesting  time.  My  first  school  was 
in  a  German  section.  They  had  the  idea  that.  .  .  The  minister 

of  the  German  church,  they  never  had  a  sermon  in  English.  It 
was  all  German,  and  the  children  would  come  to  school  and  they 
didn’t  talk  English  either.  [laughter [  They  didn’t  call 
you  anything  but  teacher.  Well,  I  cracked  down  on  them,  so 
they  had  to  call  me  by  my  name  or  I  wouldn’t  answer.  If  I’d 
known  you  wanted  anything  of  that  kind,  I  came  across  a  pic¬ 
ture  postcard  of  the  last  day  of  school  back  in  1917,  and  it 
showed  the  whole  building.  Schools  were  always  on  a  corner, 
and  you’d  have.  .  .  maybe  you've  seen  some  of  the  pot-bellied 

stoves,  and  you’d  get  school  in  the  morning.  If  you  were 
lucky  there  happened  to  be  a  older  boy  that  was  going  to 
school.  He  might  be  there  and  have  a  fire  before  you  got 
there,  but  if  it  wasn't  you  built  the  fire. 

LONGTON :  What  time  did  you  have  to  get  up  in  the  morning  to 

get  ther  e  ? 

ANDERSON :  What  time  did  you  start? 

BROWN :  Well,  of  course,  that  would  depend  on  how  far  you  were 

living--wher  e  your  school  was.  I  was  about  a  half  mile  ax^ay  . 
Of  course,  there  weren’t  any  sidewalks,  let  me  tell  you.  I 
had  to  wear  boots  [laughter!.  And  I  was  glad  to  have  them, 
because  I'd  have  lost  my  shoes  in  the  mud,  and  in  those  days 
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our  skirts  were  clear  to  tire  floor  regardless  of  age.  It 
made  no  difference  at  all. 

ANDERSON :  Row  did  you  work  that  so  you  didn’t  get  your 

skirt  all  muddy? 

BROWN :  Well,  you  just  raised  it,  held  it  up  as  you  went 

along,  put  it  under  your  arm. 

ANDERSON :  No  nice  guy  would  come  along  and  giye  you  a  ride 

on  a  wagon  or  something? 

BROWN :  No-o-o-o.  "Hi,  teacher!" 

ANDERSON :  IlaugRterf  They’d  ride  rigRt  by  you? 

BROWN ;  OR,  tRere  weren’t  many.  If  tRey  were  going  your  way 
they  always  picked  you  up,  or  if  tRey  were  going  by  wRere  you 
were  living;  if  it  .were  anywRere  near  time  for  you  to  leave 
they  would  always  take  you. 

ANDERSON ;  Well,  what  time  did  this  mean  you  had  to  get  up 
living  a  half  mile  away? 

BROWN :  Oh  six,  six-thirty,  something  of  that  time,  because 

by  the  time  you  had  your  meal  and  yop  helped  with  dishes  and 
so  forth,  and  you  did  even  though  you  paid.  But  they  were 
all  wonderful . 

ANDERSON :  What  did  you  eat  back  then  for  breakfast?  Do  you 

r  ememb  er  ? 

BROWN:  Well,  sometimes  we  had  cornmeal  much,  which  I  didn’t 
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like.  Of  course,  there  was  always  homemade  bread,  and  there 
was  jelly.  Sometimes,  depending  upon  the  seasons,  they'd 
have  meat  and  potatoes. 

ANDERSON ;  For  breakfast? 

BROWN ;  Afterall,  the  men  would  be  out  taking  care  of  the 
horses  and  cows  and  chickens.  Maybe  th.ey'd  be  up  two  or  three 
Irours  before  they'd  be  in  for  breakfast.  If  they  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  and  were  selling  milk,  they  had  to  all  be  milked. 
Then  that  milk  had  to  be  strained,  and  it  had  to  be  put  in 
cans.  If  they  were  selling  milk,  there  would  be  someone  who 
would  be  going  through,  to  pick  up  the  milk.  The  milkcans  that 
you1  filled  with  the  milk  that  morning  would  be  there.  So  they 
would  empty  them  and  leave  the  cans,  or  some  of  theiji  would 
take  them  and  leave  the  ones  that  they  had  gotten  the  day 
before.  Your  food  was  all  hearty  food,  always.  Good  meals, 
nothing  that  you  would  call  a  good  meal  today,  not  a  balanced 
meal,  but  they  were  all  very,  very  good. 

LONGTQN :  Do  you  mean  that  they  didn't  have  any  preservatives 

back  them? 

BROWN ;  Well,  I  don't  remember  anything  about  preservatives. 
You'd  do  your  canning.  Now  I  know  my  grandmother  never  used 
anything  but  sugar. 

ANDERSON :  (to  Longton)  That's  all  your  mother  uses,  doesn't 


she  ? 
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LONGTON :  Unless  she’s  pickling. 

BROWN  %  Oh  well,  pickling.  Yon  can’t  pickle  without  using 
spices  and  things. 

ANDERSON :  Once  you  got  to  school  and  got  the  fire  going  and 

you  got  the  place  thawed  out  alittle  if  it  was  in  the  winter, 
how  did  you  set  up  your  class?  I  mean,  if  there  are  three 
different  grades  in  one  classroom,  what  do  the  people  in  the 
first  and  third  grades  do  while  the  second  grade.  .  . 

BROWN ;  Well,  now  they’re  studying.  They  had  things  that 
they  studied.  Of  course,  the  little  ones  that  are  just  start¬ 
ing,  their  time  is  taken  up  with  some  hand  work  or  maybe  it's 
learning  numbers  or  different  words.  You  adapt  your  work  to 
the  age  of  your  pupil.  Well,  then  say  you  get  up  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grade,  those  two  would  go  together. 

ANDERSON :  Wha£  would  they  do? 

BROWN :  They.  .  .  well  you  have  the  same  as  you  do  now,  your 
arithmetic,  and  of  course,  I  don't  thing  they  know  what 
arithmetic  in  schools  today. 

ANDERSON :  I  had  it  when  I  was  a  Icid  Ilaughterl 

BROWN :  And  multiplication  tables  were  stressed.  Those  you 

had  to  know.  You  had  to  know  up  to  the  twelves  complete,  and 
you'd  better  not  make  a  mistake,  or  there  was  something  dealt 
out  for  you.  Ilaughterl  Also  diagramming  and  language  and 
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tilings  would  be  stressed,  and  of  course,  history  was  different 
because  you’d  go  along  with,  your  book.  We  used  to  have  a  man¬ 
ual  for  each,  year,  and  that  would  outline  and  tell  you  what 
subjects  would  be  taught  in  the  year  in  whichever  grades. 

Of  course,  that  was  a  big  help,  because  you  had  to  study,  too, 
don’t  think  you  didn’t.  I  learned  more  history  after  I 
taugh.t  school  than  I  did  before.  I  didn’t  know  it  before. 

LONGTON :  Did  you  ever  use  the  older  children  to  help  teach 

the  younger  ones? 

BROWN:  No. 

LONGTON :  Always  just  you. 

ANDERSON :  When  you  called  a  certain  grade  up  to  the  front  of 
the  room,  let’s  say  in  a  history  lesson,  what  did  you  make 
them  do? 

BROWN :  Well,  you  used  your  questions.  For  instance,  who  was 

the  head  of  some  particular  army  or  particular  battle  and  what 
section  were  they  in?  And  you’d  always  have  a  map.  We  had 
maps.  .  .  well,  they  would  be  mounted  the  same  as  your  picture 

screen,  only  you  would  have  maps  of  different  countries  on 
heavy  paper  that  you  could  turn.  Some  of  them  had  maps 
and  things  on  both  sides,  others  were  just  on  one  side  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  much  money  there  happened  to  be. 

ANDER.SON :  Were  you  responsible  for  ordering  the  books  and  all 

the  necessary  supplies  that  the  children  would  need. 
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BROWN ;  No/,  each-  one  provided  his  own.  There  was  none  of 
t  hn  t  a  t  a  1 1 . 

ANDERSON:  Where  would  they  go  to  buy  a  booh,-  Let’s  say  you 

assigned  me  a  certain  history  book;  where  would  I  go  to  buy 
it? 

BROWN :  Well,  you  didn't  assign  or  have  different  books.  You 

had  one  book.  Each  individual  had  one  hook  and  your  lessons 
were  given  from  that.  We  didn’t  have  any  library  or  anyplace 
where  you  could  draw  out  books.  Well,  there  was  this  minister 
in  this  German  section.  He  was  very,  very  well  educated,  and 
he  had  a  wonderful  library.  Until  we  got  back  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  was  the  first  cooperation  that  I  had. 

ANDERSON :  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

BROWN :  ...  of  the  parents  through  the  children.  They 

gave  them  the  idea  that  they  couldn’t  learn  anything  in  the 
English  school. 

ANDERSON :  Yes,  they  were  speaking  German. 

BROWN :  Well,  it  wasn’t  that  but  they  just.  .  .  it  was  hard 

on  all  of  them  really  because  this  one  school,  and  it  was 
very  often  the  case,  the  teacher  just  let  them  do  whatever 
they  wanted  to  do,  which  didn't  help  the  one  that  followed 
at  all.  Inside  there  was  no  plaster  or  anything  of  that 
kind  in  the  school.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  half  and  had  a 
heading  on  each  side  of  it.  Your  ceiling  was  made  of  it  and 
there  would  be  wainscoating  and  the  windows.  Do  you  know 
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what  wainscoating  is? 

ANDERSON:  No . 

BROWN :  Well,  it  comes  up  about  like  this  from  the  floor. 

ANDERSON :  W-A'-I-N-S'-C-O-A-T-I-N^-G  .  And  that  was  used  in  lots 

of  homes,  too.  The  school  superintendent  sent  me  out  to. 

I  could  kill  him  afterwards  but  he  lived  right  back  of  me 

The  girl  who  had  taught  school  there,  the  kids  could  take 
the  erasers  and  pitch  them  up  on  the  ceiling.  They’d  get 
up  and  walk  on  the  top  of  the  desks  to  throw  the  erasers  up. 
Well,  now  it  was  a  mess.  You  know  what  chalk  can  do.  So 
that  was  the  hardest  think  that  I  had  to  overcome.  Of  course, 
I  wouldn’t  tolerate  it. 

ANDERSON :  No,  I  don’t  see  why  you  should. 

BROWN :  But  I  had  one  interesting  thing  in  that  year.  My 

father  had  taught  school  at  this  place  where  I  lived.  Rave 
you  ever  had  someone  sit  and  stare  and  stare  and  look  and  you 
wonder  what’s  wrong  with  you?  Well,  that's  what  I  had.  Such 
a  lunch  hour!  This  man  just  sat  there  and  never  took  his  eyes 
off  of  me,  and  I  was  very  uncomfortable.  Finally,  he  said  to 
me,  "How  do  you  pronounce  your  name?"  And  the  spelling  of  it 
was  S-C-H-R-Y-V-E-R--Schryver ,  I  told  him.  "Well,  you  remind 
me  of  a  man,  a  young  man  that  used  to  teach  our  school." 

And  they  lived  about  s  i.x  or  eight  miles  from  where  I  was. 

"You  look  like  him,  make  me  think  of  Rim  and  the  way  you  have 
done  in  the  school."  And  he  said  he  only  had  one  arm,  but 
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better  watch,  out.  "Would  you  by  chance  know  bin  or  know  of 
him  at  all?"  I  said,  "Well,  yes.  That’s  my  father."  IlaughterJ 
And  it  was  twenty-eight  years  before  that  he  had  taught  in 
these  people’s  school,  and  he  connected  me  from  the  way  I  made 
them  toe  the  mark,  because  my  father  was  a  disciplinarian  also. 

So  that  was  the  way  I  got  pegged  that  time.  It  was  yery  in¬ 
teresting,  but  they  couldn’t  learn  anything  in  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  schools.  They  just  didn’t.  The  school  board,  there  were 
men  on  the  school  board,  there  were  only  three  at  that  time, 
they  couldn't  even  write  down  their  own  name.  They  just 
would  make  any  mark  on  your  check. 

AND ER SON ;  The  school  board? 

BROWN :  The  school  board! 

ANDERSON :  It’s  kind  of  like  it  is  run'today  Ilaughterl. 

Same  thing . 

BROWN :  Well  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  now,  because  they 

all  have  had  education,  while  these  people  did  not  have.  .  . 

ANDERSON :  I’m  only  being  sarcastic. 

BROWN:  Yes,  I  know,  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  before  I  left 

on  our  Christmas  vacation,  they  assured  me  that  things  would 
be  different,  that  the  boys  would  be  there  all  season.  They 
wouldn't  have  hardly  anybody  at  school.  They  were  working 
the  fields.  They  lived  up  to  it,  when  th.ey  came  back  in 
January  until  school  was  out  in  May,  and  they  really  got  me. 
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ANDERSON :  They  could  all  speak  German? 

BROWN :  Well  the  board  vras  more  cooperative.  But  they  had 

tfrat  idea  that  they-  couldn’t  learn  anything  other  than 

the  German.  The  minister’s  daughter  took  the  eighth  grade. 

She  was  brilliant.  I  want  you  to  know  that  that  girl 

lived  a  mile  from  the  school,  but  she  would  bring 

reference  books  from  her  fathers  library  so  that  they 

could  use  them  as  reference.  Well  now  you  know  as  well  as  I 

do  that  was  a  big  deal.  When  you  don’t  have  any  library,  you 

don’t  have  anything.  So  everything  worked  out. 

ANDERSON :  There  is  a  story,  I  guess  you  told  Hr.  Sterling 

about  the  German-Amer icans  out  in  this  area  tearing  the  flag 
down  . 

BROWN :  Yes.  That  was,  you  know  wher e'Crete  is? 

ANDERSON:  Crete  Illinois? 

BROWN :  Yes. 

ANDERSON :  I  know  where  it’s  at. 

BROWN :  Well  it  was  in  Crete  that  our  colors  were  pulled  down 

and  trampled  on  when  war  was  declared. 

ANDERSON :  The  first  world  war? 

BROWN:  Yes. 


ANDERSON: 


How  did  this  happen? 
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BROWN :  Well  they  were  all  Germans,  and  they  were  for  Germany, 

you  can  understand  that. 

LONGTON :  Many  of  them  were  first  generation.  They  had  come 

over  here  from  Germany.  That  was  their  father  land.  Their 
home  land  . 

BROWN :  That’s  right.  That  was  the  Awkoie  reason  for  it,  was 

their  love  for  it.  And  they  weren’t  going  to  let  me  haye 
the  flag  flown.  They  were  going  to  have  their  flag  in  the 
school . 

ANDERSON :  You  were  teaching  at  this  time? 

BROWN :  Sure!  They  told  me  I  couldn’t  do  it.  Couldn’t  have  it. 

ANDERSON :  Who  told  you  this,  the  parents? 

BROWN :  The  board. 

ANDERSON :  The  school  board.  IlaughterJ  They  were  revolution¬ 

ary  devils  weren’t  they! 

BROWN :  Well  you  know  people  just  didn’t  realize  what  was 

going  on.  Of  course  when  Wilson  declared  war,  there  weren't 
any  of  us  that  were  happy.  But  the  flag  was  up  in  the  school. 

ANDERSON :  You  kept  it  in  there? 

BROWN :  Oh"  I  hope  to  tell  you!  I  was  American  through  and 

through.  Just  because  I  had  STH  in  my  name  didn’t  say  I  was 


German . 
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AND  ER  SON ;  Yes.  Well  that’s... 

BROWN :  That  was  our  home. 

ANDERSON :  A  fter  your  teaching  career  was  done  with,  you 

worked  at  Marshall  Fields  did  you  not? 

BROWN ;  Yes.  I  gave  up  teaching  because  I  could  not  make  a 
home  for  my  father  and  be  gone  from  Joliet.  So  that  was  the 
reason.  At  the  time  I  first  went  to  work  there,  just  as 
extra,  well  now  we  would  call  it  moonlighting  for  summer 
vacation,  I  had  gotten  a  promise  of  a  raise,  in  those  days 
which,  was  worth  while. 

ANDERSON :  When  was  this  problem,  appr ox imen tly ? 

BROWN :  1917.  They  met  the  wage,  and  gave  me  more,  Cf  course 

in  those  days,  I  don’t  know  what  the  requirements  for  the 
help  was,  but  I  was  the  second  women  hired  in  the  yards  goods 
department.  This  was  just  an  innovation,  and  the  men  hated 
it.  flaughterl  They  really  hated  it! 

LONGTON :  Why  was  that? 

BROWN :  Well  it  is  justrthe  same  conditions  that  you  have  now 

in  your  womens  lib.  Today  a  women  can  do  anything,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  kind  of  work.  But  they  fight  you. 
They  have  everything.  But  in  those  days  there  wasn’t  a  women 
in  yard  goods  material  anywhere  on  State  Street.  In  Marshall 


Fields  it  was  all  men  or  boys,  young  boys  and  men. 
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LONGTON ;  Was  this  in  Joliet  or  Chicago? 

BROWN ;  Chicago.  Well  it  was  a  wonderful  setup.  It  was  won^ 
derful  for  me,  because  I  sold  and  I  got  in  a  lot  of  goodies. 

ANDERSON:  There  was  something  about  a  railroad  accident  you 

were  in. 

BROWN :  Oh  yes.  Did  he  put  that...? 

ANDERSON:  He  dfd. 

BROWN :  I  came  across  a  clipping  of  that.  I  have  been  burning 

a  lot  of  things.  I  didn’t  burn  that.  But  th^t  was,  we  were 
going  on  the  Rock  Island  Bakers  special.  We  ran  at  7:35;  the 
only  stop  it  ever  made  at  that  time  was  at  Englewood,  which 
is  eliminated  today.  But  the  engineer  was  going  a  little  bit 
fast,  and  we  went  this  way  (motions  with  hands)  well  I  was 
down  here  in  the  pile.  I  laid  in  a  hospital  in  Chicago  for 
six  weeks.  A  year  and  a  half  before  I  ever  did  anything  after¬ 
wards  . 

ANDERSON :  Really!  Where  were  you  injured?  What  happened? 

BROWN :  Well  my  back  was,  well  I  don’t  know,  they  didn’t  tell. 

i 

They  said  that  it  was  fractured.  Well  I  don’t  think  it  was. 

My  leg  wasn’t  broken  fortunately,  but  it  was  very  badly  bruised. 
What  they  did,  they  told  me  that  hot  applications-- I ’ 11  never 
forget  it-'-the  hotter  I  could  stand  it  the  better  it  was,  the 
quicker  it  would  heal.  They  put  these  hot  towels  on.  It  was 
right  in  here.  Well  I  think  anyone  would  have  done  the  same 
as  I  did.  The  hotter  you  could  stand  it,  the  better  it  would 
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be.  Well  they  wouldn't  unrap  it  eyery  day,  but  they  would 
rap  it  with,  towels  and  things  and  they  put  like  a  rubber  sheet-' 
ing  over  it,  the  whole  leg.  I  remember  one  morning  they  took 
it  off,  and  I’m  telling  you  when  the  air  hit,  it  was  like  this 
great  big  blisters.  It  was  blistered  almost  to  the  bone.  Of 
course  you  don’t  haye  much  skin  on  the  front  of  your  leg.  So 
that  kept  me  there  longer  then  it  would  haye  otherwise.  But 
it  was  really  a  bad  injury.  We  were  fortunate.  They  told  me 
they  would  give  me  a  one  way  ticket  to  Texas  where  it  was 
hot  and  dry. 

ANDERSON :  Well  wasn’t  that  nice  of  them?  Cbnild  you  sue  them 

in  those  days?  Could  you  sue  the  pants  off  them? 

BROWN :  Oh  surel  Well  you  could  sue  but  a... 

ANDERSON :  Like  tbday  people  get  fixed  up. 

BROWN :  They  offered  me  f if t een-hundr ed  dollars.  My  father 

said  "Come  on  girl,  let’s  get  out  of  here,  this  is  not  place 
for  us."  They  offered  him  on  way  ticket  and  that  was  it. 

ANDERSON :  Oh  Gees!  One  way  ticket  to  Texas.  Just  where  you 

want  to  go,  you  know. 

BROWN :  It  was  funny  when  I  went  back,  because  I  was  a  long 

tine  getting  over. 

> 

ANDERSON :  Well  Mr.  Sterling  also  mentioned  that  you  remember 

Teddy  Roosevelt  here  in  Joliet? 


BROWN: 


Oh  y es ! 
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ANDERSON :  Can  you  tell  us  all  about  it,  Teddy  none  of  us 

eyex . . . 

BROWN ;  Didn’t  saye  the... Well  where  Woolworth’s  store  is 
and  Penny’s,  that  whole  section  wasn't  taken  in,  but  that's 
where  what  they  called  the  high  school  was.  It  was  built  out 
of  the  local  limestone.  That’s  where  it  was,  there  was  a  whole 
big  space  and  that’s  where  he  spoke.  Uy*  father  was  a  tall  man, 
he  stood  oyer  s£x  foot*  If  there  was  anything  special  going 
on,  we  were  always  there,  and  my  father  had  me  up  on  his  should 
ers.  So  I  could  see  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  I  never  forgot  it. 

It  was  just  one  of  those  things  that  just  re^Lly-  stuck  in 
your  mind.  Of  course  you  had  the  wision  of  him  with  those 
glasses  that  he  put  on.  I  used  to  think  about  him  when  I 
wore  mine;  I  used  them  too.  We  had  met  another  thing  too. 

When  they  were  taking  the  Liberty  Bell  to  California  or  Oregon, 
they  brought  it  on  a  flat  car.  The  tracks  are  elevated  just 
the  same  as  they  are  now. 

ANDERSON:  The  Liberty  Bell? 

BROWN:  Yes. 

ANDERSON :  The  one  from  Philidelphia ,  Independence  Hall. 

BROWN :  I  think  it  might  have  been  the  same,  but  that  was 

the  only  time  that  it  was  ever  taken  across  the  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  crack  was  in  it.  I  wasn’t  little  at  that  time,  I 
was  in  High  School.  It  was  in  the  wee  hours  that  it  was 
supposed  to  go  through.  But  that  whole  track  and  the  Union 


Station  and  everything  was  just  loaded,  was  just  mobbed 


And 
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I  had  one  brother  that  was  older  then  I,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
cliiah,  he  had  to  get  me  over  first.  So  I  got  up  on  the  flat 
car,  and  I  touched  that  bell.  Oh!  I  thought  I  was  the 
biggest  thing  there  ever  was. 

ANDERSON :  Well  a  lot  of  us  never  touched  that  bell. 

BROWN :  Well  of  course  it  had  never  been  taken  out  since. 

That  was  really  something. 

ANDERSON :  Well  we  got  one  more  thing  here.  Hr.  Sterling  said 

you  knew  the  famous  Archie  HcCalisteT,  Archie  HcCalister 
senior.  Would  you  tell  us  about  him?  I’m  a'^usic  major  and 
a  tuba  player. 

BROWN :  Did  he  show  you  the  picture  I  gave  him? 

ANDERSON :  No  he  didn’t.  I’ve  never  seen  him.  All  I’ve 

done  is  talk  to  him  on  the  phone. 

BROWN :  Well  you  jus  t  tell  him  that  you  want  to  see  that  pic-^ 

tur  e  . 

ANDERSON:  Yes. 

BROWN :  I  liked  best  the  picture  of  the  first  band.  Archie 

and  his  wife  and  his.  kids  lived  in  the  house  next  door. 

ANDERSON :  This  is  Archie  senior? 

BROWN :  Yes.  Yes, 

ANDERSON :  I  know  I  played  under  Archie,  junior  in  the  Legion 


Band  . 
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BROWN :  He  is  nothing.  Ee  likes  the  bottle  too  much.. 

ANDERSON ;  I  know-.  I  know.  Ee  is  I  laughterl  .  .  .  . 

BROWN :  And  he  is  got  other  faults  too.  Well  so  do  I. 

ANDERSON :  What  was  the  father  like? 

BROWN :  Well  his  father  was  inclined  to  like  the  gals  when 

they  were  seniors  and  so  forth. 

AND ERSON :  Oh  did  he.  I  never  heard  that  side  of  him. 

BROWN :  No  yon  wouldn’t  hear  that.  I  knew  when  it  was  talked... 

ANDERSON :  Nothing  ever  happened  thongh? 

BROWN ;  No. No.  Nothing  ever  came  ont.  Something  might  have. 
JlanghterJ.  I  wouldn’t  put  that  past  Archie.  Archie’s 
hands  would  wander  whenever  he  got  a  chance.  There  were  al^ 
ways  somebody  that  he  could  take  up  to  the  balcony,  if  there 
was  just  a  regular  meeting  going  on  or  something.  Why  Arch 
was  always  a  good  escort  to  get  you  up  there.  We  all  had  his 
number.  Don’t  kid  yourself. 

ANDERSON :  Didn’t  let  him  get  to  far  huh? 

BROWN ;  No. 

LONGTON :  Like  father  like  son.  IlaughterJ 

ANDERSON :  Ilaughterl  Yes,  I  guess  so. 

BROWN  t  The  little  Boys,  all  of  them  were  wild.  Everyone  of 


them . 
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ANDERSON :  How  did  you  like  his  band? 


BROWN ;  Ok  tke  band  we  loved!  ATch  was  wonderful! 

ANDERSON :  Yes  ke  was  quite  a  guy  . 

BROWN ;  He  used  to  bring  tke  band  from  JT ,  tkis  was  wken  tkey 
were  practicing  at  noon,  down  Eastern  Avenue  to  Third  down 
to  Rickards,  over  to  tke  school.  I ’on  telling  you,  I  don’t 
care  wkat  you  wt»re  doing.  If  you  were  washing  dishes  or  any¬ 
thing  else  you  would  hear  it,  of  course,  before  tkey  got  tker 
Well  we  didn’t  do  anything  until  Arck  and  tke  boys  come  back 
the  same  way.  So  you  would  get  two  serenades*,  going  and 
coming.  One  tking,  ok  tkose  boys  could  play.  Tke  Navy  boys 
and  tke  Marine  boys  weren’t  any  straigkter  tkan  Arckie’s  boys 
Tkat  picture  that  I  gave  Mr.  Sterling  was  the  original;  it 
was  pretty  well  worn.  But  I  called  Archie  one  time,  it  was 
after  my  folks  were  gone,  and  I  called  Archie  and  asked  him 
if  ke  would  be  over.  Yes  he  would  be  over,  but  he  never 
came.  I  didn’t  have  the  heart,  I  just  couldn’t  destroy  tkat 
picture.  Wken  Mr.  Sterling  was  here  I  kad  it  right  in  the 
front  of  my  telephone  directory. 

ANDERSON :  Yes  ke  will  display  it. 

BROWN :  It  will  have  to  be  protected. 

ANDERSON:  It  will  be. 


BROWN : 


Because  it  is  kind  of  old  now. 
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ANDERSON :  We  are  going  to  have  a  full  museum  up  there  "some 


day . 

BROWN:  Well,  I  hope  they  take  care  of  it  better  than  they 

did  at  JT. 

ANDERSON;  We  will. 

BROWN:  Well,  that’s  what  we  said  when  we  were  there,  too. 

ANDERSON :  Ur,  UeCalister,  Sr.  lived  nest  door  to  you.  What 

was  his  wife  like?  Was  she  nice? 

BROWN :  Oh,  Clara  was  a  good  scout,  but  she  tv,ad  a  heck  of  a 

life  with  Arch. 

ANDERSON :  Do  you  know  Forest? 


BROWN :  Let’s  see,  Forest  was  the  one  that’s  crippled.  Forest 

±s  lame,  isn’t  he? 


ANDERSON :  Yes,  I  think  so. 

BROWN :  Well,  sure,  he  started  too  when  he  lived  over  heje. 

ANDERSON :  Do  you  remember  John  Philip  Sousa?  Fe  was  said  to 

pay  them  a  couple  of  visits. 

BROWN :  He  certainly  did,  and  I  don’t  remember  what  I  paid  for 

seats  for  my  father  and  myself. 


ANDERSON :  He  was  said  to  be  a  house  guest  over  there  quite 

a  few  times.  Archie  told  us  stories.  .  . 
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BROWN ;  That  was  after  they  lived  over  there.  They  lived  over 
on  Second  Avenue  or  up  towards  the  hill.  I  know  it  was  be¬ 
cause  we  Bad  meetings'  up  there.  OH  yes,  John  Philip  Sousa! 

The  town  went  all  out— everybody  did. 

ANDERSON :  He  was  qxiite  a  man,  John  Philip  Sonsa. 

LONGTON :  he  played  in  Joliet  then? 

BROWN:  Oh  yas  !  -*>- 

LONGTON ;  With  his  hand— his  Band  was  here? 

BROWN :  As  to  his  band  I  can’t  remember.  We  were  so  thrilled 

with  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  here.  Of  course,  he  led 
the  Joliet  band  and,  of  course,  that  was  a  big  feather  in 
Arch’s  cap  and  also  in  the  kids  that  were  in  the  band.  The 
best  part  of  that  picture  is  the  names  of  the  ones  that  are 
in  the  band  in  very  fine  print,  but  it  is  there. 


ANDERSON: 


Well,  that's  about  all  the  questions  I  have. 
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